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Martial Scenes in Hitler-Ruled Germany 
"Raffles" Surrenders $500,000 Loot 
"Youngest Set" Guests at White House Birthday Party 


RIGHT: 


Symbolic of 
the union of 
Hitler's brown- 
shirted Nazis 


with the proud 


militarists of 


Germany's em- 


pire days in 


the new 


attempt to 
rebuild Ger- 
many's great- 
ness, is this . 


view of Chan- 


cellor Adolf 
Hitler (left) 
shaking hands 
with President 
Paul Von Hin- 


denburg as 
they met in 
Berlin at cere- 
monies com- 
memorating 


the World war 


dead. 


BELOW: 


With bayonets 
gleaming and 
flags lifted in 
a new spirit 
of nationalism 


reminiscent 
of Hohenzol- 
lern days, an 
honor com- 
pany of Ger 
man soldiers 
is shown here 


goose-step- 


ping in review 


before Adolf 
Hitler, the 


Republic's Iron 


Chancellor, 


.and President 


Paul Von 
Hindenburg 


at ceremonies 


in Berlin 


honoring the 
Fatherland's 
World war 


dead. 


Where 13 Burned to Death in California Plane Crash 


Here is the scene of the San Leandro, Calif., tragedy in which thirteen persons were burned to death 
when a transport plane, battling a driving rainstorm, plunged into the home of Joe Arisa, Sr., and 
exploded with terrific force, hurling blazing gasoline over the ruins and over two adjoining homes. At 
the lower left is one of the plane's wheels in tangled fusilage that was scattered about the scene of 
the blast. In the right background, parts of the ill-fated ship are strewn over an automobile demolish- 
ed in the explosion. In the charred ruins were found the bodies of the pilot and his two passengers, 
Arisa, his wife and four children, and four guests. Three men were injured when fire destroyed two 


adjoining homes. 


Somebody Made a $200,000 Mistake! 


Sparkling jewels worth a king's ransom were spread at the feet of 
Miami Beach (Fla.) police when they captured Harry Sidmor (left), 
and listened to his amazing confession of a series of gem thefts in 
the fashionable winter resort city. Shown with Sidmor a* he surren- 
ders his $500,000 loot, are Robert T. Teaney (center), Miami Beach 
police chief, with the keys which Sidmor used in his burglaries 


and (right) Mayor Frank Katzenstine of Miami Beach. 


Japan's Spokesman 


Explanation of Japan's withdrawal from the League of Nations As- 
sembly was expected from Y'xsuke Matsuoka, who led Japan's holt- 
ing delegation at Geneva, in the cotn?e of his visit to the United 
States, en route to Tokyo with his colleagues. Matsuoka is shown 
here as he arrived in A'ew York. He is mentioned as the piobablc 


next Japanese Ambassador to the United States. 


Siam Sends Us a Royal Envoy 


"A mistake in removing plate* from the side of the President Madison, American Mail liner nndergo- 
Ing repair at Seattle, is blamed for her partial capsize a« shown above. Had the supurstnttturft not 
«*Ofht on the dock, the ship would have rolled completely over when a sudden list let a flood of 


in through the removed plate* DMMJP will exceed $209,000. One seaman *a* drowntd. 


Welcomers blinked as they caught this first glimpse of Siam'* new 
minister to the United States. For diminutire Prince Damras Dam- 
rong Devakula, shown here with hi* family as they arrived in New 
York, markedly resemble* another member of Siamese royalty well 
known to Americans from his 1931 visit—King Prajadhtpok. The 


Viag and the prince arc finrt cousins. 


The east room of the White House became a playground for seventeen happy youngsters as Anna 
Eleanor Ball, "Sistie," President Roosevelt's granddaughter, gave a party celebrating her sixth birth- 
day. With gifts for all her guests, "Sistie" is shown here, her hair falling over her shoulders hand- 
ing a toy puppy to her little cousin, Betsy Mary De Dibour. On the right is her mother, Mrs. Anna 


Eoosevelt Call, and her brother, "Buzzie." 


New Passenger Plane Shrinks U S. a Third 


A speedier new era in transcontinental air travel is expected through development of the "flying 
panalela" plane, abo\c. The piano, de\ eloped after test*, with a U. S. bomber, has a cruising range 
of 165 miles an hour with 10 passengers and crew. It can hit a top speed, without wind help, of 
1S2 miles an hour, a little better than three miles a minute. Sixty such planes, their two motors built 
into the low wings, now are beincr constructed for transcontinental service. The chart below shows 
how the planes \\ould cut one-third of the time now required between San Fianci.sco and New York. 


Ship Ahoy! It's the Floating Fire Brigade 


Just because the flood drove them and their engines out of the fire-houses, Cincinnati's firemen 
didnt concentrate on checkers and pinochle. They got themselves flatboats, ioaaeci up with fire- 
extinguishers, pumps and ladders, and established a patrol. Here's a squadron embarking for the 


day's work. They rescued many marooned residents. 


Mellon: "I Think I'm Entitled to a Rest" 


It was a birthday party for Andrew Mellon, retiring ambassador to the court of St. James and 


^""w if C!Cret*ry of the Treasury, when shipnows reporters besieged him on his arrival in New York. 
For Mellon was 78 to the day. He is shown facing the camera in 'the center of the group. Expressing 
relief to be free from affairs of state, he refused to discuss governmental affairs and said "I think 


I'm entitled to a rest," 
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Kco.u.s.rAT.orrj 


YE%,OO SOMETHING! ANYTHING.'f 
i SIMPLY CAM'T srr AROUND 
HERE ANOTHER EVJEN1NG, 


YOU TALL . 


ASLEEP I 


UO\H- ABOUT 
PUTTING ON A, 
SNAPPV DANCE, 


RECORD 


'Xg 
N 


ITS LQTTA TLUFF, 


INi "TV4E LOME Uffc 
NOT 


frZ 


LET'S 
L\TTLE 
OR EMEN 


* a k. 


NO, I DON'T ¥££1. 
UKE PLfcitNG 


TONVGHT 


es^ 
d 


<P 


,*^ 
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FRECKLES AND HIS FRIENDS 


AT THIS TfME OF YEAR I 
FELL LIKE. 6OIW6 FISHIWG- 
J'LL CROSS MY FINGERS 


AMD ASK MOM 


HOT DAW6/ I'LL 
GET OSSIE. ON THE 
PHONE AN1 TELL 
HIM TO COME 
BY THIS WAY/ 


YEAH- THE SUN'S SHINING 


AN'ITS SWELL OUT— GET 


YOUR FtSHIN' STUFF AM1 


COME OVER — THEY 
OU6HTA BE &ITIN'..... 
HUH ? SURE, I 


GOT WORMS // 


WELLX HERE I AMX ALL 
RARIKJ' TO GO-GOT 
YOUR FISHIM1 HAT OUT, 
TOO, HUH ? I ONLY HOPE 
IT DOESN'T SCARE TH' 


FISH AWAY.'/ 


JUST A MINUTE. TILL I 
GET MY BAU'-GEE, 
WE'LL HAVE LOTS 


OF FUW.' 


WELL.'KIN YOU 
THAT? rrs POURING 


CATS AN' DOG! 


YES, THATfe IT-WE'LL 
DRAW PICTURES- I'LL 
GET SOME PENCILS 


THAT'S GREAT-L'M 
A GOOD DRAWER, 
TOO-I'LL SHOW 
YOU SOMETHING/ 


HERE'S A PENCIL FOR 
YOU-SAY.' YOU ARENT 
LEFT HANDED, 


ARE YOU ? 


<3l 


NO, WOT EXACTLY, BUT I 


CAW WRITE A5 GOOD WITH 


MY LEFT AS MY 


RIGHT HAND .' / 


*AY STAfcSV LET THE RECORDS . 
ALONE-WE'VE PLAYED TM' SAME j UKE HEAWNa 
ONES OVER AND OVJER 
/BATTLE ALL 


AGA\N^\40\M ABOUT CALUMG. / CM-L UP AND 
up THE BOt^NGS KWO 


SOIAE BRIDGE 9 
^S^-^ 
WVOAES^ 


!J?v 
&j& 


lv 
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By Blosser 


WE 6OTTA STAY INSIDE,! 
GUESS-MEBBE WE CAN 


PLAY GAMES, OR DRAW / 


oir-n to PC. / / 
*** 
m 


FISH OONT BITE 
SO GOOD WHEN 
ITS RAINING..- 


WHAT'LL WE 


DO? 


PICTURES 
».< 


YOU CAW ? GEE. 
1 NEVER COULD 
WRITE WITH MY 


LEFT HAND 


WELL, YOU 
JUST WATCH 


ME WOW, 


TAG/ 


SEE THAT? JUST AS 
6OOD AS ANYBODY COULD 


DO WITH THEIR 


RIGHT HAND/ 


BOY/ HOW DID YOU 


EVER HAPPEN TO LEARM 


TO DO THAT, 


OSCAR ? 


WELL, I'LL TELL YOU....MY - 
GRANDPA ALWAYS SAID TO 
ME,...".OSCAR, LEARN TO TRIM 


FINGER WAILS WITH 


YOUR LEFT HAND, FOR SOME. 
DAY YOU MIGHT LOSE 


YOUR RIGHT HAND." 


HERE'S HOW TO cur THE 
**BLACK CROSS AWD 
RESET THE PIECES TO 
FORM THE WHITE CROSS, 


AS SUGGESTED 


LAST WEEK-. 


_AKE. WURSELF A*MA6NIFY- 
IN6 OLA96T..DRAW A CIRCLE: V\ 


INCHES IN DIAMETER WITH A 
HANDLE ABOUT 3 INCHES LONG, 
ON HEAVY CARDBOARD.,..BLACKEN 
THE ENTIRE SKETCH AND THEM CUT 
IT OOT....MAKe A PIN HOLE IN THE EX- 
ACT CENTER OF THE CIRCLE -SHUT 
ONE EYE AND UOOK TnSOUGH THE 
PINHOLE AT SOME SMALL OBJECT// 


T£ CASV, WHEN YOU 


KNOW HOW, IftNT 


IT? 


\ 


,(/' 
C'|p y^ 


/.. MB 
1 


CL 


CUES &> 


WAU 


(tea u.s. PAT. orr. 


/ OH "DOCTOR, ^\ 
I COME CN/ER, QUICK/7 
\ I ATE FIFTEEN / 
J 
P»<S'S "FEET, 
) 


ANr> NOW I HAVE / 


. 
A "BAD CASE ) 


f 
OF INDIGESTIONf / 


\ ftLL BE) 


•tic. 


ATE FIFTEEN PIGS 
FEET'/-~ A/W- 


CVAK CHK,CLAKICE.P 


WHAT 


THAT^OCTOR- 
BICARBONATE 
OF SODA 
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OUR BOARDING HOUSE 
By Ahern 


MY WORD- 
/ M USH ROOMS - 


" 
/ 
' 
i\ \ /' 
. U. S. PAT. OFF.f \ 
x 


BY JOVE-THERE'S MONEY 
IN "RAISING MUSH-ROOMS/ ' ^^^ 


HrA-iv\-THAT'S THE,BUSINESS 


NO HAT?D WORK, 


OR LARGE: 


v 
INVESTMENT- 


czzu 


VV'^S^-IE 
l-^^l£l\ 


VAEYf-WAKEUT? 
VOU 


EGAD ~vL"LL STAT^T 


OUT 
THEM IN OLTR 


BASEMENT9 


POUND, 
"RETAIL 
HM-M 


MUSHROOMS 


C5ROW Ov/ERNieHT 


TO BE SURE 
C5ROW WHILE 


ASLEEP f 


EE-GAD-THATS 


'PERFECT/7 


AN"D SOME "DAV 


BE KNOWN 


THE MUSHROOM 


KING— HAW- 


TELL? 


ELJ-REKA.-BUSTE-R/V THAT'S \| 


DO YOU KNOW WHAT ) YOUR- | 


M GOIN<& INTO?'/SPECIALTY 


MUSHROOtV\ 
" 


BUSINESS 


KtV\-TH\S WILL MAKE AN 
JDEAL SPOT TO SET OUT 
MY MUSHT?ooiv\ BETDS- 


HAVE TO CLEATS 


AWAY THIS -DEBRIS 


»F I SELL FIFTY, 


OR SEVENTY-FIVE 
OF MUSH-ROOMS A 


,.,, MY PROFITS WILL 
BE ENORMOUS/ 


WHY, OF 


A JUG OF RUTABAGA 
WINE. THAT 
"DOWN HERE 


OVER FIVE 
AGO 


MY W/IT> 


'ROMOSE 


SWEETE.ST 


FLOWER 


EH *?— WHAT 


USMKOOM 


BUSINESS 


WELL —' WHAT 


ABOUT THIS MUSHROOM 


BUSINESS OF YOURS? 


ColVE ME A LOA"D 


OF IT 


By IDA MOULTON LARSON 
I 


SET my cayuse down in front of Gabe's 
cabin and jerked a yip. I had news for 
Gabe. 


He come out, cool as he always is. 


"What's the matter?" he asks. "Swallowed 
your quid, or sumpum?" 


"Quid, nothin'. Git ready for trouble. 
"Who's shootin' now?" 
"Nobody's shootin'. Kola's fixin' to git mar- 


ried." 
. 
„ 


"No he ain't He just thinks he is. Who 


is it this time?" 


"It's that red-headed woman thats opened 


the new eatin' place out in Tie Sidin'." 


"Says who?" 
"Her hasher told me." 
"He just think* he's goin' to git married, 


Gabe goes on firm. "I ain't saved him from mat- 
rimony all this time to see him took off now, not 
even by a red-head. You better light an' come 
in an' tell me about it" 


I was kind of enjoying myself as Gabe rolled 


hisself a cigaret and handed me the makin's. 


HE trouble with Kota," he goes on. "is 
as soon as he throws a lip over a new 


woman's cookin' he wants off to see the 
preacher. Last time it was that cook of Hard- 
rath's, with a map like a handful of scrap iron, 
an* so crosseyed she was smokin' off his cigaret 
half the time thinkin* it was hern. 


"He come home to me askin' if I couldn't 


learn to make sumpum he called scones/ Seems 
they was a sort of citified biscuit. But you 
notice he's still catin' my brand." 
^ 


"He won't be long now," said I. ^ "The 


weddin' takes place right soon, I hear." 


"No it won't" says Gabe, firm as ever. 


"When we took these joinin" homesteads an' 
built our cabins to make it legal, he promised 
to stick till he'd proved up so I could buy him 
out an' have a place of my own to bed down 
on, 'slid of wrasslin' cows for somebody else. 
Now we'll see if that flittin' butterfly's goin' 
to desert!" 


"I wouldn't call no two hundred pound 


black waddie a butterfly." I objects. 


"T>UTTERFLY," repeats Gabe stubborn. 


•D "It's his drivin' that stage, an" meetin' 


all the women in the country that turns his head. 
An* if he gits married, whcre'd my ranch be? 
A woman'd have him off this homestead 
quicker'n it takes a toad lo lap lighlnin'. My 
housekeepin'll have to do him a spell yet." 


"You keep it pretty good, at that." I says, 


taking a look around at everything so nice and 
neat. "Danged if you ain't even gol a sewin' 
machine." 


"That scwin* machine belongs lo 
Mis' 


Briggs. Kota fetched it out 
last night, an' he's goin' to 
deliver it Saturday. 
Now 


you an" me is high tailin' it 
lo lown to conversate with 
this hasher. 
I got to get 


fixed around to put a burr 
under this matrimonial sad- 
dle Kota aims to fork." 


"S'pose you could wait 


till I sew up my overhauls on 
that contraption?" I as>ks. 


Gabe give them an eye. 
"It's pretty late in the day 


to try to save 'em, I'd say. But 
go ahead if you can run it. 
I've seen 'em work some. You 
throw thai little lever an' cinch 
the cloth, an* then you ride 
that platform underneath, an* it 
sews somehow. Try it if you 
want to stand the damages. 
But don't lose no time." 
T 


IE SIDING is just a few 
buildings strung along the 


track, and looking like a lot 
of suckin' pigs afraid to let go. 
We ride up and hilch in front 
of the new fancy Chat's Chew 
eating place, and go in. 


It's all fixed up with dan- 
"Suffcnn 


glmg tissue paper and fancy 
dirty 


paper napkins, and the girl 
that comes to wait on us has 
on a blue dress with a sort of headache band 
of the same. She wasn't a raving beauty, but 
she was a kind of a cute little trick. I Kota 
was picking I didn't see why he couldn I of 
picked her. 


But as Gabe says, Kota is fond of his vittles 


and the proprietor of this place does her own 
cooking. She was at the desk counting the 
money, and was her hair red! She wasn t no 
spring chicken, and she had a face that didn I 
look like it would stay contented on a home- 
stead, neither. 
. 


We set down and Gabe orders hot biscuit 


and bacon and eggs and coffee, and I order 
the same. Pretty soon the owner goes out back 
and Gabe begins to pump the girl. 


"Nice weather we're havin'," he begins. 


He's such a sober little cuss that it sounds like 
he was talking to the doctor about his giblets. 


A rollicking story 
ota western Romeo: 


Illustrated By JOE KING 


RAND," she twinkles. 


of it." 
' 


"You like it here?" he asks surprised. 
"Sure I do. 
I think it's great, the moun- 


tains and the green hills. 
I like the people, 


too. 
I was raised on a ranch. 


"You must know my pardner that drives the 


stage an' eats dinner here every day. He been 


in today?" 
, . 


"Kota? He just left. I ought to know him. 


He eats half a pie eveiy day." 


"Pie!" snaps Gabe on the side to me. 
1 


told you." 
„ , 


"He's 
a great hand with the ladies, x 


went on to her. 


"Not all of them," she dimples back. 
Just 


Mrs. Handy." 


"I know the day he fell." says Gabe. 
He 


come home an' hung 'round the lookm' glass 
admirin' what a God's gift he was to women. 


The girl has on a blue dress 
u)ith a sort oj headache band 
of the same. . . . She was 
a fond of a cuie liltfe trick- 


"No. you old hammer head. Mis' Handy. 


She's divorced the same husband three times. 
He goes off to South America on construct™' 
\\ork, an* she divorces him." 


"An* I take it he's constructin" now." 
"Not now. He was due back in Denver 


this week, an' prob'ly rarin' to find her. The 
hasher an' me sent him a telegram. She's been 
acquainted with "era a long time, an' knew 
where to send it He always marries her again. 


"From what the girl says it's a real treat to 


see the homecomin'. He talks turkey to her, 
He'll prob'ly git here tomorrow night on the 
eight o'clock." 
. t 


"Too late to head off the nuptials, am t it? 


"rpHAT'S what we got to handle. They's 


A just an hour till the train goes the other 


way. an' he'll be takin' her away on thai. We 
got 'to manage to keep Kota to home till it 


snortcats!" yelps Kota again 
double-crossin' coyote's served 


,cm up/" 


That 


I guess he's hard hit this time. I'm lookm' for 
matrimony to take him off most any time now. 


She giggled real cute. "Since you're his 


partner, I don't mind telling you it's to take 
him tomorrow just before the dance." 


"Mebbe—" Gabe had just started off when 


Mrs. Handy comes back and crabs something 
to the girl about getting to work, so he winds 
up, "Mebbe I'd better take a piece of that pie 
myself." 
B 


UT he gets a chance to talk to her some 


more when Mrs. Handy goes out the front 


door and down the street and I go to get some 
tobacco. Bimeby I see him go into the tele- 
graph office, and I wondered. When we got 
started home he explained. 


"She's a grass widow." he begins. 
"Who? The hasher?" 


' 
T , ' 
"How you goin' to do it? I don t see you 


holdm' down that rarin' cougar till no tram 


tf 


"I'll manage it. I've saved him before, an' 


I will again!" 


We rode silent a while, and then v_»abe 


spoke as if he'd been thinking deep. "But that 
suic was good pie," he says. 


"She's a pretty good looker," I observes, 


following my own thoughts. 


"She looks like a hen wildcat to me. 
"I mean the hasher." 
"Oh. 
Well, I don't see no beauty in a 


turn-up nose set in a puddle of freckles, an' 
a mouth that's started for her ears. But she s 
goin' to help me out. I'm ridm* in early lo the 
dance to git the lowdown. You'll have to stay 
behind an' detain Kota." 


"I ain't wranglin' Kota," I objects. 
"Oh, you needn't worry. 
I'll have it fixed 


somehow to keep him^till the train goes. 
All 


you need is stand by." 
G 


ABE had just started the biscuits for sup- 


per when Kota drove up in the heap of 


tinware he calls the stage. 
Kola's high, wide. 


and handsome as kings ought to be but usually 
ain't, judging by the newspaper pichers. 
He 


sloshed in the basin, and then come inside to 
comb his curly black hair. 


"You needn't go 'round lookin' like the cat 


that's stole the cream," says Gabe, slamming 
the oven door. "I'm onto you." 


Kota looked back. "How d you find out? 


he asks. 
. 
. . 


"When you begin to git that grin that looks 


like a gash in a chunk 'a suet, I know what it 
means." 
M 


"Boy, when you taste her pie! 
"I've et a piece." growls Gabe, dropping 


more coffee onto the grounds and setting it to 
boil, "but my brains ain't all in my stummick. 
While you was pickin' why'n't you pick the 
girl? She ain't reached stewin' age, at least 


He drug the bacon and eggs off the stove 


and slammed them on the table. 
"Come on 


now," he says, "an' see if you can eat com- 
mon vittles." 
11 IVIft 
» »*•-»*•«» 
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iiT LIKE *em old ^enough to be sensible." 


1 cackled Kota. drawing up. 
"And that 


pie! Hot dog! You start to eat a piece, an 
it's so good you aim to chew it a long time, but 
it just slips down an* next thing, you're forkm 
another hunk. Boy!" 
^ 


"How about this homestead? 
Gabe de- 


mands. 


"Homestead? 
Oh," 
answers Kota m a 


way that tells the story. 
Then he begins to 


talk fast about the dance. 


Gabe didn't say much till bimeby Kota asks. 


"You didn't git time to press my pants today, 
I s'pose." 


"You can iron your own britches, he snaps 


then. 
"An" what's more, you kir, wash the 


dishes. 
Better git practiced up on that if 


you're marryin* a restaurant. 
I'm goin' to 


read the paper." 


Kota washed the dishes, and then h« drug 


a flatiron that looked like seven years of rusty 
mange from under his bunk and went to work 
ironing his pants. 


They was eye teasin* pants, all right, some- 


thing like a checker board. 
He ironed them 


good, so you could of shaved with the creases. 
Then he hung them up behind a curtain in the 
corner. 
B 


IMEBY I notice a change come oVer 


Gabe. Where he'd been cast down, not 


to say real irritable, he cherks up all of a sud- 
den. 
He got real amiable, and even got out 


his mouth harp and drooled off a few tunes. 
When he tossed on his hat and strutted off to 
the corral, Kota looked after him worried like. 


"Now what do you s'pose." he said, squint- 


ing after him, "has gentled him all of a sud- 
den? 
He was all disconsolate a while ago 


'count of my gettin' married. 
Now see him 


step off like he was takin' his meat raw off the 
bones. 


"That's just the way he's always acted when 


he'd throwed a monkey wrench in my gettin' 
married. 
But he ain't spoilin* this one. 
No 


sir!" 


If he'd knowed about that trip to town, 


mebbe he wouldn't of been so sure. 
Me, 1 


was puzzled, too. 
I hadn't seen nothing .that 


would fetch Gabe's spirits up this way. 
But 


I was kind of enjoying myself, at that. I was 
pretty sure he'd discovered the way to keep 
Kota till after train time. Seen it in the Tie 
Siding paper. I decided. 


Well, as Gabe and me had planned it 1 


arrived at the ranch, to get supper and ride to 
ihe dance with Kota. And to detain him much 
as possible. 
Gabe, he lit out early to 'tend to 


things in town. 


As luck would have it in the first place, 


Kota was late getting home. 
And his nerves 


was fluttering like a bride's. 


I ain't so fast at the grub racket at best, and 


it sure took me a long time to get them biscuits 
cobbled. Then I knocked the coffee pot oft 
the stove, so we had to wait on that But when 
I couldn't hold off no longer, we et 
Then 


Kota shaved, and then he was ready for his 
pants. 


& A.) 


I 


WAS worried. It didn't take a naif hour 
to ride into town in that tin wagon of his, 


and it was only about half part seven when he 
reached for his pants. I didn't see how I was 
to detain him no longer unless I just went out 
and committed some tragedy with that tin 
wagon. 


I was deliberating that as I stood outside 


the door, when I heard • yelp from Kota. It 
sounded as if seven dogs had their tails stepped 
on all at once. I knew then that Gabe had 
fixed everything, so I went inside. 


Kota had his panto in his hands, holding 


them up in front of him. 
They looked all 


right to me. Them creases was there just as 
he had ironed them the night before. 
But he 


give them a big shake and the creases stayed 
there just the same. 


66QUFFERIN* snortcats!" 
yelps 
Kota 


•3 again. 
"That dirty double-crossin' 


coyote's sewed *em up!" 


He sure had. 
He'd took them on that there 


sewing machine, and he sewed them and sewed 
them! 


I never did hear such as the talk Nota 


turned loose. 
I swear his teeth got red. and 


his breath smoked, it was that hot. 
Finally 


he run out of breath, and then I see him throw 
a look at my pants. 


I started for the door, pronto. 
When I 


got them into the saddle good and solid I 
peeked back into the door and I could see him 
picking and tearing at them stitches like a hen 
sorting worms from the dirt 


The nine o'clock train was just coming when 


I rode up to the depot. Gabe was there on 
the plalform, and he sidled up lo me with a 
grin. 
"See that?" he says. 


There was a little pint-size feller coming 


along lugging a coupla grips like they was 
feathers. And he was talking to Mrs. Handy 
who was trotting along behind him, meek as 
a rabbit. 


« 'O* FUNNY thing." he was roaring, "if 1 


*3 
can't go out to earn some money but 


you ups an' divorces me! I should think you'd 
get over it bimeby. 
If it ever happens agin 


you're goin' along with me an' live down there 
with the Indians an* like it! 


"Startin' divorce proceedin's for desertion 


Boon's I'm out of sight! When they's any more 
divorce business in this family I'll tend to it 
myself. 
Understand?" 


And Mis' Handy answers very meek. 
Yes. 


Emery." 


"I guess that's tellm 'em!" Gabe says a. 


the tram pulls out. 
"How was Kola's pulse 


beatin' when you left?" 


"It wasn't beatin'." says I. "It was leapin 


like a buckin' bronc. 
You better stay away 


from him for a spell" 


"Oh. it'll be all right," he says, comfortable. 
"I got to stop at the Chat'n Chew." he went 


on as we walked along^up the street "Dot's 
took it over for a spell." 


"Dot?" I says. "Ain't you gettin pretty 


familiar?" 


"She told me to call her that. Shes goin 


to the dance with me." 
^ 
M 


"She's got freckles, an' her nose is pugged. 
"I kind of like 'cm that way." 
"An* her mouth's too big but I bet you've 


took the measure of it by this time," I sur- 
mised, looking him over sharp. 
H 


E got red, and then he grinned. "Sure." 
he said. "I spent the afternoon with her. 


and we found we fell in love the first thing. 
She's crazy to live on a homestead." 


I was setting by the door when Kota 


bounced in like a bull after a red rag, instead 
of a feller coming to a dance. When he seen 
Gabe come waltzing by. looking down into 
Dot's eyes like the sun courting a daisy he con- 
trolled hisself and set down by me. I took a 
look at his pants. They sure looked like they d 
been in front of a right busy machine gun. he d 
been that hasty with his ripping. 


"I kin wait." he mutters, "but pretty soon 


I'm takin" him outside!" 


Bimeby the music stops and Gabe struts up 


with Dot on his arm. 
. . . . . 


"I guess you two know each other, he says, 


pert as a young rooster. 
"Dot has took over 


the Chat'n Chew, but only for a short time. 
An' say, she's the one that has made all them 
pies." The music started up again and they 


WaKota "swallowed. "Well. I'll be took for 
jacksnakes and rattlerabbiu." he says in a sort 
of gone voice. 


But pretty soon he cherlu up. 
I see him go 


over to the new schoolma'am and crook a po- 
lite elbow. She's homely as a mud fence but 
•he's took a cabin beside the schoolhouse and 
is cooking for herself. 
. . . 


"We might as well get into this toe tronyio, 


ma'am," he says with one of them^mJlei G*be 
had ipoke about 
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One of the circus thrifts that never scant 
to groto old—a group of 
performing 


horses being put through their paces. 
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One of Ringlings' bright stars Jemon- 
stiatcs her ability , . . Mabel Starve 
putting her arm tnto the capacious mouth 


of a trained tiger. 


By P. M. McCLINTOCK 
T 


HE American circus this year cele- 
brates an important anniversary. 


It does it with all the spectacular 


and glittering flourish that might be 


expected of the circus world: "A 
stupendous 


spectacle, The Durbar, featuring 50 elephants. 
gorgeously mounted with jeweled howdahs; 
hundreds of brilliantly-caparisoned thorough- 
bred horses, herds of camels, an Indian marim- 
ba band, Anglo-Indian and Indian soldiers, 
Indian princes in royal carriages, magnificent" 
• — but why go on? 


The occasion for all this language is the 


golden anniversaiy of the entrance into the cir- 
cus business of the Ringling brothers, the seven 
Iowa lads who started out fiom scratch and 
wound up by controlling all the big circuses in 
the land. 


Since circuses have c\er been prone to ex- 


aggerate fijst a trifle in announcing their wares, 
it is not surprising to find upon investigation 
that apparently the Ringling brothers skipped 
their 49th anniversary and suddenly added a 
year to their age. 


For it was on May 19, 1884, that the 


Ringlings started out with the little circus that 
was destined, before very many years, to rule 
the field. That date, you may have noted, is 
49 years ago, and not 50. 
And last spring a 


circus trade journal commented in May that the 
Ringlings "quietly celebrated their 48th an- 
niversary." 
S 


O what? So thcie's a world's fair in Chi- 
cago this year/ which makes it a fine year 


for a golden jubilee; and it's the 50lh anniver- 
sary that is being celebrated instead of the 49th. 


However, the Ringlings can claim with good 


authority that their show is more than 50 years 
old. 
Though 1884 has been generally, and 


Haifa century ago the 


Rtnglfng brothers left 


Baraboo, Wisconsin, with 


their modest little show, 


which was to grow until 
it had swallowed up all 


of its mighty rivals 


and, although king of the cir- 
cus world, delegates most of 
the management to a prime 
minister. 
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officially, regaided as the year of their real 
start, it is well known that the brothers had 
made a less ambitious beginning a couple of 
years earlier. 


Al Ringling, shortly before his death, said, 


"In 1882 we started in earnest." 
Their first 


John Ringling, sole survivor of the 
seven circus brothers. . . . Al the 
Icjt 
is Mrs. Al 
Ringling, Wio 


helped mal(c ihat first lour a suc- 
cess . . . and. at the right, S. W. 
Gumpci-tz, general manager of the 


sliows today. 


peifoimance that year was gi\en in the 
jail yard in Baraboo, Wis. 
Five of 


the biothers—the five who pioneered 
in the business—took part, and John was a 
clown. 
He was billed as "The Emperor of 


Dutch Comedians." 
So there was nothing 


bashful about them, even in those humble days. 


Back of this year's celebration lies one of the 


most romantic talcs of the circus, or any other, 
business—the tale of seven brothers who lifted 
themselves by their own bootstraps into a dom- 
inating position in one of the toughest busi- 
nesses any man ever tried to master. 


Only one of the brothers remains today— 


John Ringling, wealthy, elderly, cultured, re- 
tiring, who keeps himself out of the limelight 
now that his performing days are long since 
over, who displays a penchant for philanthropy 


IS brothers were Al, who 
fitted the acts together 


into a unified program; Otto, 
who handled the finances; 
Charles, who did most of the 
advertising; 
Alf T., who 


served as a super-press agent; 
and Henry and Gus, who did 
the "front door" and advance 
billing work. 


The first circus was com- 


posed largely of the first five 
of these brothers, since Henry 


and Gus did not join up 
until later. 
With them, on 


those 
early 
jaunts 
over 


muddy roads through middle 
western 
hamlets, 
was 
a 


charming and talented young 
woman who was Mrs. Al 
Ringling, and who now, at 
84, looks back fondly on 
those days of adventure and 
struggle. 


Mrs. Al Ringling con- 


tributed very largely to the 
success of the early show. 
She helped make the first 
tents, sewed on costumes in 


the winter months, took care of the horses, 
diovc a team \shen the show was on the road, 
doubled in the performance in many capacities 
—and, occasionally, went into a sideshow tent, 
picked up a snake or two and acted as snake- 
charmer. 


The Ringlings were brought up in McGregor. 


Iowa. 
From the moment that they saw their 


first circus they longed to get into the business 
themselves; and when the family moved to 
Baraboo, Wis., they began to lay definite plans. 


They started out, oddly enough, by learning 


to play musical instruments. 
By 1882 the 


youngsters had become proficient enough to 
form a little concert company, which toured the 


surrounding towns giving performances in halls 
and school buildings. 
This they called "The 


Ringling Brothers' Classic and Comic Concert 
Co." 
The profits were saved to provide capital 


for the circus of which the boys dreamed. 


"DY 1884 they were able to scrape together 
•*-* a small wagon circus. 
They started out 


with 11 wagons and 22 horses, billing them- 
selves grandiloquently as "Ringling Brothers 
and Yankee Robinson's Great Double Shows, 
Circus and Caravan." 
Yankee Robinson was 


a veteran show wagon trouper whom they had 
persuaded to join them. 
He failed to survive 


the first season, however. 


This show had no menagerie, no band wagon. 


The boys were so eager to get started that they 
rushed the season a trifle, taking to the roads in 
the midst of a wet, raw spring which kept their 
tents and wardrobes soaked and gave them un- 
counted miles of sticky, muddy roads to traverse. 


What little help they had been able to hire 


deserted, for the most part; the boys and "Mrs. 
Al," with a handful that had stuck, had to do 
everything themselves. 


But they stuck to it, driving all night, time 


after time, to fill their engagements. And each 
year showed a little profit, which they promptly 
plowed back into the business. 
By 1890—six 


years after they had started—they were de- 
finitely on the way to bigger and better things. 


In that year they bought 18 bright yellow 


railroad cars for their show, displaying their 
flair for advertising by devoting two of these 
cars to the advance work. 
They now billed 


themselves as "Ringling Brothers United Mon- 
ster Railroad Shows, Great Triple Circus, Mu- 
seum, Menagerie, 
Roman Hippodrome and 


Universal World's Exposition." 


"DY 1892 the show had again doubled in 
•*-* size, all of the profits of the past year hav- 
ing been devoted to new cars and other equip- 
ment. 
Disaster came that year, too, when one 


of their trains was wrecked by a track washout 
near Concordia, Kan., with the loss of two men 
and 26 horses. 
Somehow the show was able 


to continue with the loss of only two days' time. 


Still, accidents are part of the showman's lot. 


The Ringhngs had their share, but they kept 
going anyway. 
In the late '90s J. A. Bailey, 


one of their bitterest competitors, sued for peace, 
and they signed an agreement with him dividing 
territorial rights. 


Bailey was so impressed by their ability that 


when he died in 1906 he left instructions to his 
widowt to sell his Barnurn & Bailey circus to the 
Ringlings, with the proviso that the name be 
perpetuated. 


But the passing years, if they brought wealth 


and fame, relentlessly thinned out the ranks of 
the brothers. Gus died in 1907, Otto in 1911. 
and Al five years later. 
Two years after that 


Henry died, and a year later Alf T. followed 
him. 
Chailes died in 1926, leaving John the 


sole survivor. 


The year of the Golden Jubilee finds John 


Ringling practically retiied. 
Manager of his 


enterprise! is Sam Gumpertz, said to be the 
only "outsider" ever to own a share of the 
Ringling shows. 


The ciicus world, naturally enough, is ex- 


cited about the jubilee program. 
An elaborate 


program has been prepared. 


But if the circus world is excited, Baraboo is 


much more so. 


The big show is going to visit Baraboo, for 


the fiist time in years, as part of its jubilee pro- 
gram. The Circus Fans' Association, under the 
direction of its banker-president, Harper Joy of 
Spokane, Wash., will sponsor this event. 
The 


governor ot Wisconsin will be there. 
And 


"Mrs. Al" will be an honored guest 


(Copyright, 1933, by EveryWcek Magazine—Printed In U. S. A.) 
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By MRS. PENROSE LYLY 


H 


ERE'S a spring thought for the girl who 
knows her crochet needles as well as the 


styles. 
Long gloves for the Easter Parade, 


crocheted in cotton, will give charm and allure 
to your new dark costume. 


And if you have time before Easter Sunday, 


the 16th of April, you might also enrich your 
wardrobe with the four-pointed collar the young 
woman in the photograph at the left has cro- 
cheted for herself. 


Your local department store will probably 


be able to show you how to crochet these ac- 
cessories. Go to the Needlework Department. 


If you cannot find instructions there, send a 


self-addressed stamped envelope to Mrs. Pen- 
rose Lyly for the particular instructions you 
need. 


Neither of these accessories is especially dif- 


ficult to make, and either one will snap up your 
costume surprisingly. 
And 
incidentally—as 


you can see by glancing at the photograph— 
the two go awfully well together. 


Dainty Little Gifts 


For Easter Givers 


pERFUMERS and makers of lovely 
••- cosmetics have invented a few small 
gifts for Easter. 
A house, famous for 


its perfumes, offers a sachetoir which dif- 
fuses its fragrances among linens or lin- 
gerie. 
You may select your favorite 


fiiends, either doux jasmine, lavender or 
Mac. 


For those who prefer a spicy scent for 


the closet or bureau drawer, there is on 
hand an amusing clove ball. 
This inex- 


pensive luxury makes as good a bridge prize as 
it does an Easter Egg piesent. 


If you enjoy the glamorous suggestion in 


exotic names, then look this way. 
A famous 


house turns out a black and cream box filled 
\\ith dusting powders, with such exciting names 
as Asphodele, Miracle and Lotus d'Or. 


A nest of fragrant Easter Eggs, all made of 


scented soap, is another suggestion for the gen- 
erous-minded. 
One house offers a nest of 19 


eggs, all being cakes for bath, toilet and guest 
use. 
The colors are yellow for citron, green 


for jasmin and gold for verbena. 


If your gift money is much more limited 


than your generous impulses, you can still find 
little gifts of charm and usefulness for as small 
a price as 10 cents. 
Packages of tiny pufis 


for the gueit room, tied daintily with white rib- 
bon and made Eastery with a sprig of spring 
flowers, aie just one of many such inexpensive 
thoughts. 


A Funny Fuzzy Dog 


f 


You Use as a Pillow 


TTOW many times have you wished for just 
•*••*• something to tuck behind year back when 
riding in an auto? 
Or \\ondered \vha' litt'e 


gift to send a bed-ridden friend which would 
be both amusing and useful? 
Here's a little 


dog who is also a soft if tiny cushion. 


To make him. cut the body and legs on a 


piece of paper folded double. 
From 
this 


paper cut a muslin pattern. 
On this opened 


flat foundation pattern, using a sewing machine 
craft guide, slitch the looped lows of yarn to 
make his fur. 


For the spots on his fur. use brown or black 


yarn. 
The head and tail are woiked sepa- 


rately in the same way. After you have loosely 
stuffed the body and joined the edges, attach 
the stuffed head and tail. 


Bacon Drippings and 


The Wise Housewife 


E 


VER hear of sour gravy? 
That's a con- 


tribution to American cooking from a doc- 


tor's wife in Moscow, Pennsylvania. 
Serve it 


with mashed potatoes or rice to make an inex- 
pensive meal buxom. 
, 


To make a pint, heat 2 tablespoons of bacon 


drippings in a frying pan. Stir in 2 tablespoons 
of flour and cook together for 3 minutes. Slowly 
add 2 cups boiling water. 
Season with salt 


and pepper to taste and 1 or more tablespoons 
of vinegar. 
Cook slowly for 15 minutes, thin- 


ning with more hot water if necessary. 


If ever you run out of salad oil, try this bacon 


dressing and be agreeably surprised. 
Heat 1 


tablespoon of "tried out" drippings for each 
serving. 
Add 1 tablespoon of vinegar for every 


4 servings, and a little cayenne pepper. 
Bring 


to a boil, then serve over crisp shredded lettuce. 


We all knew even before the need for budget 


cooking arose that bacon drippings are fine for 
frying eggs and sauteing meat for pot roast and 
stews. 
But it seems that down in Kentucky 


hospitable housewives have been making spice 
cake with drippings for many and many a 
bountiful year. 


Mrs. Frank S. McColIum, born in Berea of 


Kentucky pioneer stock, contributes this eggless- 
butterless cake to the well-being of a puzzled 
world. 


Into a large saucepan put the following:—I 


cup brown sugar, I cup water, % cup bacon 
drippings. 2 cups seeded raisins, 2 teaspoons 
cinnamon, % teaspoon nutmeg, % teaspoon 
ground cloves and I teaspoon salt. Boil for 3 
minutes. Cool. 


Add 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon baking soda 


and 114 teaspoon baking powder ail sifted to- 
gether. Mix in I cup chopped nut meats. Pour 
into 2 well-greased loaf tins. 
Bake in mod- 


erate oven for 45 minutes. 


Your Hands Can Help 


You to Be Charming 


N 


O woman is any lovelier than her hands. 
That has been the cry of poets and paint- 


ers for ages. 
But it has remained for modern 


experts in the ways to achieve beauty to tell her 
that soap and water, oils and creams, and spe- 
cial exercises can help her achieve the smooth- 
ness and flexibility which mark the youthful 
hand. 


Wash your hands frequently in tepid water 


with a soap unquestionably pure. 
If you can 


afford the delicate compliment to the charm of 
your hands, buy a few cakes of a soap especially 
prepared for them. 


One, made of pure vegetable oils combined 


with the fresh juice of the calendula (marigold 
of gorgeous color), has the virtue of counter- 
acting the drying effects of water. 
It's quite 


lovely. 
Any pure and reliable soap will do, 


however. 


If the water in your locality is hard, then to 


each bowl of water add a few drops of benzoin 
and a little powdered borax. 
Dry the hands 


carefully. 
A quick, indifferent wiping can do 


more harm than you may think. 


Remember 
that all beautiful hands are 


strong and flexible. Therefore, you will have 
to exercise the muscles of your hands every time 
you wash them. 


Use the palm of one hand placed firmly on 


thf other hand. 
Massage deeply with a rotary 


motion. Do this for at least 3 minutes to each 
hand. 
Within a week, you will be delighted 


with their new firmness and grace. 


(Copyright, 1933, by EvcryWcok Magazine-Printed la TJ. 


Fit a Gay New Vest 


To Your Easter Suit 


O brighten and feminize the severely tailored 
spring suit the vests shown in the sketch are 


admirable. 


The one at the left is, of course, for the 


very mannish suit. It is of white pique and has 
wide lapels. 


In the center, plaid taffeta in reds and blues 


forms another attractive accessory for the dark 
suit. 
U buttons up the front and has a tailored 


col 


At the extreme right is a crepe vestee fasten- 


ing with frogs. 
This can be worn with either 


frock or suit and is excellent for adding variety 
to a simple frock. 
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Mrs. Bcrlrand Russell 


She Pleads 


The Rights 


Of Children 


"ABOVE a l l 


•^*- things, save 


the home," seems 
to be the thought 
of most well-mean- 
ing 
and 
troubled 


parents of 
today. 


But Dora Russell, the eminent English child 
educator, declares that it would be wiser to save 
the children. 


Mother of four children herself, and wife of 


Bertrand Russell, who is one of the most famous 
intellectual figures in the modern world, Mrs. 
Russell has little enthusiasm for the traditional 
idea of home. 


"The new society demands that women give 


up catching a husband and then assuming the 
right to dispose as thsy please of everything 
within the home he provides," says this de- 
fender of the child's right to complete social 
independence. 


"And 
furthermore, women must give up 


treating their children as possessions and pawns 
in the time-honored game of social rivalry be- 
tween neighbors." 


Although she takes physical as .veil as su- 


pervisory care of her own children, the eldest 
being 1 1 and the youngest only nine months, she 
finds time for her work as principal of the much 
discussed Beacon Hill School in England. 


She and Bertrand Russell founded this ex- 


perimental school in 1927. 
Furthermore, she 


writes steadily on birth control, maternity care, 
the position of working women and politics. 
All in all, her life is a busy one—and a useful 
one, as well. 


TN her opinion, ancestor worship in any form 
•*• is a shadow across the child's future. 


"I would like each child to have a new start 


in a new world," she says. 
"To take pride, 


not in his birth and family, but in his own 
friendships and the achievements of himself and 
his friends. 
That's why I say he should be 


liberated from his ancestors. 
Ancestors are a 


drag upon him." 


She believes that children, under the old- 


fashioned ideal of home, are pretty largely an 
oppressed class. 


"But in the new society, a child will not be 


put upon by authority, either from parents or 
elder brothers and sisters or by teachers," she 
predicts. 


"Nor, on the other hand, will he be pam- 


pered by them into arrested development. 
As 


a result, when he becomes an adult, he should 
expect neither to serve slavishly nor to domineer 
over other people." 


Mrs. Russell is well known in the United 


Stales for her book, "The Right To Be 
Happy," and also for the spirited newspaper 
controversy over her when the University of 
Wisconsin denied her the use of thjp: university 
lecture hall to address its Liberal Club. 


In her newest book, "Children, Why Do We 


Have Them?" she writes from the viewpoint 
of children as a class struggling for their rights 
against domineering adult society. 
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